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NOTES ON CHRISTIAN MOSAICS. 



III. 
THE LOST MOSAICS OF THE EAST. 

In the study of mosaic-painting, only the works executed in West- 
ern churches have been studied with care, so that the development of 
this branch of art in the East is practically unknown. While every 
remaining specimen in Roma, Ravenna, Milano, and other centres of 
art, where the mosaicists have left us examples of their work, is made 
the subject of investigation, and records are ransacked to find mem- 
orials of all that have been destroyed, the fact seems to have been 
overlooked, that in the East there was an almost unbroken series of 
mosaics from about the time of Constantine to the close of the Middle 
Ages, some still existing, many more destroyed. It is to be hoped 
that photographs and drawings may be made of the works that still 
exist, most of which are practically inedited, 1 and many are subject to 
a constant dilapidation. 

It is with the hope of calling attention to this subject, rather than 
of treating it satisfactorily, that I publish these notes. The following 
list includes the greater part of the mosaics still remaining, to my 

1 These photographs could not be taken without difficulty in cases where the mosaics 
are in a church converted into a mosque, but that this difficulty is surmountable has 
been shown by the photographs of P. Sebah, published two years ago, of the mosaics 
in the Kachriye Djami (Ch. of the Saviour) at Constantinople (monograph by MM. 
Leval, Muhlmann and Wegnee : cf. Bulletin Monumental, 1886, pp. 384-92) . When 
this is impracticable, a careful and critical description would to a certain extent take 
the place of illustrations, for a great disadvantage, in the case of many of these mosaics, 
is that we are ignorant even of their subjects, and have no indication of their age. 
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knowledge, in churches of the East and of Greece : being a first at- 
tempt, it is necessarily incomplete. Some works are omitted, whose 
present existence is not certified, though seen by early travellers, like 
Pococke (A Description of the East) and Terzi (Siria Sacra). 

EXTANT EARLY-BYZANTINE MOSAICS, V-IX CENTURIES. 

Tunisia: Tomb-slabs, baptismal fonts, etc., decorated with mosaics. 2 
Carthage: Mosaic of Sta. Perpetua(?) (Museum of Mt. Byrsa). 3 
Tyre: Pavement of an early church (Museum of Louvre). 4 
Thessalonike: Ch. St. George; mosaics of dome, attributed variously 

to the iv, the v and the vi century. 5 
Constantinople: Basilica of Sta. Sophia; mosaics of Justinian, Basil the 

Macedonian, John Palaiologos, and other emperors.* 
Thessalonike : Ch. of Sta. Sophia ; mosaics of dome and apse, attributed 

to the time of Justinian. 7 
Constantinople: Basilica of Sta. Eirene, now an arsenal, but still full 

of early mosaics. 8 
Mount Sinai: Church of the Transfiguration; mosaic in the apse, 

attributed to the vi century. 9 
Damascus : Basilica of St. John Baptist (now the Great Mosque), still re- 
taining Byzantine mosaics anterior to Arabian conquest. 10 

'American Journal of Archaeology, I, p. 423 ; Bulletin Monumental, 1884, p. 131 ; Bull, 
trim. Antiq. Africaines, 1885-86. 

3 American Journal of Archaeology, I, p. 223 ; Bull. Arch. Crist., 1884-85, pp. 44-52 ; 
N. Y. Nation, Jan. 1, 1885. 

4 Labarte, Les Arts industriels, n, 350 ; Annales arcliiohgiques, t. xxm, p. 278 ; 
t. xxiv, pp. 5, 205 : Gerspach, La Mosaique, p. 73 : Bayet, Recherches pour servir 
d, Vhisl. de la peint. et de la sculpt, chr. en Orient, 1879, p. 79 ; L'Art Byzantin, figs. 5, 6. 

* Texier et Popplewell-Pullan, Architecture Byzantine, 1860, p. 142, pi. xxx- 
xxxiv ; Ersch u. Cruber, lxxxiv, 407 ; Duchesne et Bayet, Memoire sur une mission 
au Mont Athos, 1876; Woltmann, Gesckichte der Malerei, I, 176. 

6 Salzenberg, Altchristl. Baudenkmaler von Constantinopel ; LabABTE, Arts indust., 
ii, 348 ; Schnaase, Oesch. d. bUdenden Kiinste, in, 202; Paulus Silentiarius, Deser. 
S. Sophiae. 

7 Texier et Poppleweix-Pullan, op. cil., p. 154, pis. xl, xli ; Duchesne et Bayet, 
op. cit. 

* Revue Archeologigue, xvm, 2: 1868. 

* Garrucci, Storia dell' Arte Cristiana, tav. 268 ; Laborde, Voyage de V Arabic PUrSe, 
1830, p. 67. 

10 De Vogue, Voyage au Mont Athos; Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1875 ; Ker Porter, 
Five years in Damascus, p. 24. 
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Ch. of St. Zacharias (Mosque of Malek Daher?). 11 
Nicaea: Ch. of the Virgin ; mosaics in the dome, apse, and porch, of 

time of Constantine VII (790-97). 12 
Jerusalem (near) : Ch. of the Holy Cross. 13 

EXTANT LATE-BYZANTINE MOSAICS. X-XIII CENTURIES. 

Greece : Daphne; Church. 14 "j Mosaics executed probably 

Mount Helikon; Church of V under Emp. Constantine Por- 

St.Luke. 15 J phy rogenetos (9 1 1-59). 
Island of Chios; Ch. of St. Basil, built and decorated by 
Constantine Monomachos (1042-53). 16 
Bethlehem: Basilica of Nativity; mosaics executed under Manuel Kora- 

nenos (1169). 17 
Jerusalem: Ch. of the Holy Sepulchre; mosaics executed, at time of 

Crusades, by Greek artists. 18 
Mount Athos: Convent of Xenophon. 19 
Convent of Vatopedi. 20 
Constantinople: Ch. of the Saviour (Kachriye Djami). 21 

Ch. of Pantocrator ; pavement. 22 
Kiew: Cathedral of Sta. Sophia. 23 

11 De Vogue, Voyage, etc. ; Porter, op. tit. p. 26 ; Terzi, Siria Sacra, p. 126. 

18 Bayet, L'Art Byzantin, p. 145 ; Texier, Asie-Mineure, I, 51 ; Le BeUezze del Bos- 
foro, 1841 , p. 278 (ef. Sestini ; Von Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bosporos, 1822 ; 
Pococke, op. tit.) ; Durand, L'Etimacia, p. 22. 

13 De Vogue, Les Eglises de la Terre-Sainte : Paris, 1860 : ch. ix, (5 rv. 

u Kugler, Handbook, i, p. 84. 

15 Labarte, op. tit., I, p. 99 ; Didron, Manuel d'ieonographie, pp. 425, 454 ; Bayet, 
L'Art Byzantin, pp. 144-5. 

16 Emeric-David, La peinture au Moyen Age, p. 126. 

"Quaresimus, Elutidatio Terrae Sanctae (Antwerp, 1629), t. n, p. 645; Ciampini, 
De Saeris Aed., pp. 150-62 ; De Vogoe, Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte, p. 6'6. 

18 De Vogue, op. tit. p. 188 ; Quaresimus, op. tit, n, p. 368. 

19 Duchesne et Bayet, op. tit. 

80 Duchesne et Bayet, op. tit., p. 300 ; Annates ArcMohgiqim, t. v, p. 152. 

J1 Monograph by MM. Leval, Muhlmann and Wegner, with 41 photos, by P. 
Sebah: Constantinople, 1886. Caron, Bulletin Monumental, 1886, pp. 384-92; Leval 
and Muhlmann, Archiv f. kirchliehe Kunst, 1886, Nos. 9-12. 

21 MtiNTZ, Notes sur les Mosaiques ehrHiennes de Vltalie (Berne Areheologique, 1877, 
in, p. 9) ; Salzenberg, op. tit., p. 36. 

"Gerspach, La Mosa'ique, p. 216. 
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Small portable mosaics, in one or many compartments, executed at Con- 
stantinople between the XI and XIII centuries. 2 * 

Firenze: Opera del Duomo. 
London: South Kensington Museum. 
Paris: Museum of Louvre. 

Homa: Christian Museum at Vatican ; Palazzo Borghese. 
Mount Athos: Convents. 
St. Petersburg: Basilewski Collection. 
Venezia : San Marco ; S. Maria della Salute. 
Etc., etc. 

The description of the mosaics just enumerated, I shall leave to a 
later date, confining my remarks at present to some of the mosaics that 
have perished, and referring first to those that adorned secular build- 
ings, afterwards to those placed in churches. 

SECULAR MOSAICS. 

One of the most interesting features of Byzantine art was its long 
continuation for secular purposes and with secular subjects, in the 
Imperial service and for its glorification. In the West, art soon ceased 
to be employed in anything but the service of the Church, in the 
erection and adornment of splendid houses of worship, so that the 
study of early mediaeval monuments is simply a study of ecclesias- 
tical art. But, in the Byzantine Empire, Csesarism affected even art : 
the continuity and supremacy of the Imperial power kept alive the 
traditions of secular art as an inheritance from the Roman emperors. 

As we read the Byzantine records, we often wish that some of the 
palaces, with their rich architectural forms, their wealth of marble 
and bronze statues, mosaics, marble pavements and tapestries could 
have come down to us with even a shadow of their former splendor. 25 
In the West, statuary fell with Rome in the fourth century, but in the 
East it continued for three centuries, producing innumerable works 

24 Muntz, Bulletin Monumental, 1886, No. 3, p. 226 sqq, and authorities there men- 
tioned ; Bayet, L'Art Byzantin, p. 149 sqq. ; etc. 

N. B. I do not include in this list some ornamental mosaics executed by Byzantine 
artists for the Arabs, as in the Mosque of Omar and the Mosque El-Aksa at Jerusalem. 

25 The so-called "Hebdomon" remains (cf. Salzenberg, op. cit., p. 124, pis. 
xxxvii- vin.). For a description of Byzantine palaces, see Labarte, Le Palais im- 
perial de Constantinople : Paris, 1861 : A. G. Paspate, t& BvCavnvct 'AvdKTopa, /ca! t& 
ir€pjj avriZv iSpifiara: Athens, 1885. 
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in marble and metal. 26 The baths, hippodromes, palaces, circuses, 
porticos, basilicas, and other public buildings, always gave employ- 
ment to artists of all kinds, 27 especially at Constantinople. 

Palace of the Prefect Constantine, Constantinople. — A number 
of these palaces received a rich mosaic decoration. Doubtless this was 
the case with some of Constantine's buildings, but the earliest instance 
that I have found recorded belongs to the fifth century. It is spoken 
of by a Byzantine historian of the time of Justinian, Joannes Lydus. 2 * 
He tells us that the Praetorian Prefect, Constantine, built a palace which 
he called after the name of the reigning emperor, Leo I (457-73). In 
this palace the judgment-hall was a noble room adorned with a mosaic- 
picture representing Constantine's installation in office. 

This practice of adorning private houses with mosaics must have 
continued for many centuries, as is proved by the text of the epic 
poem of Digenis Akritas which dates from the x century. The hero 
is said to have executed, on the walls of his castle, mosaics which com- 
bine sacred and profane subjects in most singular confusion. Sub- 
jects from the Iliad, from the history of Alexander the Great, from 
Greek mythology, from mediaeval romances, are combined with gos- 
pel-histories. 29 

Baths of Zeuxippos. — Among the mosaics anterior to Justinian may 
be enumerated those placed in the Baths of Zeuxippos. Cedrenus 

86 A catalogue of over a thousand works of monumental sculpture, produced between 
the reigns of Constantine, in the fourth century, and of Constantine the son of Eirene, 
in the eighth century, might be made merely from the documents published by Ban- 
DURI in his Imperium Orientale sive Antiquitates Constanlinopolitanae, 1711. Such a cata- 
logue would prove, without need of argument, that statuary, though it lost ground in 
the East after the time of Justinian, did not die out until much later. 

27 Statistics of the buildings of all sorts built in Constantinople show an enormous 
artistic activity. They may be easily compiled from Du Cange, Constantinopolis 
Christiana (Paris, 1682), Bandtjri, Imperium Orientale, Procopius, De aedificiis Jus- 
tiniani, and other works, in which over a thousand of such important buildings are 
mentioned and described. 

The well-known writer on Byzantine art, Fb. W. Unger, in his Quetten der By- 
zantinuchen Kunstqeschichte (published in Eitelberger von Edelberg's series Quel- 
lenschriften fur Kunstgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance) has organized all the 
material that can be gathered from literary sources for the history of Christian art 
in the East — almost exclusively at Constantinople. Unfortunately, only the first 
volume has yet appeared, and does not contain the ecclesiastical buildings. It is, 
however, invaluable for a reconstruction of the magnificent edifices of Constantinople. 

S8 Joannes Latjren.tius Lydus, De Magistratibus, II, 20 ( Corp. Script. Byz., ed. Bonn). 

29 Annuaire de V Association pour V encouragement des Etudes Crecques, 1879, p. 140 • 
cf. Bayet, I! Art Byzantin, p. 146. 
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laments their loss (i. 647) by fire at the time of the Nika-revolt under 
Justinian : " then were burnt the Octogon and the Baths of Severus 
called of Zeuxippos, by which an entire Museum and collection of 
works of art in marble, stone, mosaic and bronze . . . were lost." 
These baths do not appear to have been restored by Justinian to their 
former splendor. 

Palace of Justinian, Constantinople. — The mosaics of the vaults of 
the portico of Justinian's palace (Chalke) are celebrated. The chron- 
icle of Joannes Malalas, written possibly soon after Justinian's time, 
says, 30 under the xn indiction in Justinian's reign : " In this year the 
'Chalke' of the palace of Constantinople, adorned with many marble 
statues and mosaics, was finished." Prokopios, in his work on Jus- 
tinian's buildings, 31 though he never takes the trouble to describe any- 
thing in detail (except, of course, Sta. Sophia), makes an exception in 
favor of these mosaics. According to him, it was a colossal work repre- 
senting the wars of Justinian : battles ; the taking of cities, partly in 
Italy, partly in Africa — all of which victories were gained under the 
leadership of Belisarios, who is further represented conducting his army 
back in safety, and presenting to the Emperor the imprisoned kings and 
queens and the captured spoils. In the centre of this composition are 
the Emperor Justinian and the Empress Theodora, receiving, " with 
joyful countenance," the kings of the Goths and Vandals, the spoils, etc. 
They are surrounded by the Senate. Prokopios insists on the individual 
and expressive character of the faces, and we may well believe.that here, 
with living models to portray, the mosaicist must have given more than 
usual life and individuality to his work. A proof is at hand in the mo- 
saic of one of the small domes of Sta. Sophia, where there is a strong 
contrast between the typical figures of the apostles, in the scene of Pen- 
tecost, and the varied crowd of lookers-on, in which the mosaicist did 
not follow a traditional and ideal type, but sought to reproduce the fea- 
tures of a Constantinople crowd. 32 

Tomb of the Empress Constantia. — Some of the Emperors of this 
period seem to have had tombs incrusted with mosaics. An instance 
of this is given in the well-known Byzantine list of imperial tombs, 

30 Joannes Malalas, Chr<mographia: ed. Bonn, 1831, p. 479: kb! t£ ain^ xp^"¥ 
4w\Tip<i8Ti 7] x^Ky T °v TraXariov K.ov<rravTivoviri\(us, KO<rfi.T)$c?<ra Sicup6pois papfuipois Kal 

flOVffltf). 

" Pbocopius, De aedificiis Justiniani : cf. Pbocopitts, Of the JmUdings of Justinian : 
London, 1886 (Palestine Pilgrim's text Society). 
38 Salzenberg, op. ct'<., pis. xxv, xxxi. 
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as existing in the monastery rov aytov Md/iavrts. In the narthex of 
this church there stood an urn decorated with mosaics in which were 
the remains of Constantia wife of Maurice (582-602) and their chil- 
dren (Codinus, Excerpta de Antiq. Constant., in fine). 

Portraits of Constantine and Helena. — During the first years of 
the seventh century, the Emperor Phokas (602-10) placed, in the 
Augusteum, mosaic portraits of the Emperor Constantine and the 
Empress Helena. 33 

ANNEXE8 TO THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. Toward the 

close of the Iconoclastic period, there was a revival in the art of mo- 
saic-painting throughout the East. It commenced under the Emperor 
Theophilos (829-42), who decorated the annexes to the imperial palace, 
which he built, with rich mosaic ornamentation, to the exclusion, how- 
ever, of devotional subjects. 34 As Labarte has already, in his Arts 
industriels (t. I, p. 39), given a full description of these mosaics from 
Byzantine sources, I need only refer to them. The great galleries 
called Lausiakos and Justinianos had mosaics (probably ornamental) 
on a gold ground. North of the principal palace he built a summer 
palace, called "the Pearl :" the walls of its main hall were covered 

33 Bandubi, op. cti. 

"For a description of the entire imperial palace with it various transformations, 
its uses, and its decoration, consult Labarte, Le palais imperial de Constantinople, 
who has made use of the very detailed account given by Constantine Porphyrogene- 
tos of the buildings of his ancestor Basil the Macedonian. Cf. Labarte, Les Arts 
industriels, and especially A. G. Paspate, op. cit. 

Didron (Le Palais imperial de Constantinople, in the Annates archiologiques, t. xxi, 
pp. 261-2) says : An X e si&cle, le palais imperial comprenait sept peristyles on vestibules; — 
huit cours intermixes ; — quatre phiales ou fontaines monumentales; — quatre grandes iglises; 
Saint-Eiienne, le Seigneur, Sainte- Marie du Phare et la NouveUe-Basilique ; — neuf grandes 
chapelles ; — neuf oratoires et un baptistire ; — quatre saUes des gardes ; — trois grandes galeries 
de reception : les trieliniums de Justinien, du Lausiaeos et de I'Augusteos; — cinq saUes du 
trine: les Lychnos, le grand Consistorion, les Dix-neuf-Lils, le triclinium de la Magnaure et 
le Chrysotriclinium ; — dix trieliniums destines & C habitation personelle des empereurs et ren- 
fermant plusieurs salons et chambres a coueher; — trois saUes ct manger; — une bibliotheque; — 
un musee d'armes et d'armures; — une salle des trophies; — sept galeries, nommees " diaba- 
tica," servant de voles de communieation entre les differentes parties du palais; — trois "peri- 
patos" ou allies ayant la mime destination; — trois terraces a del ouvert elevies au-dessus d'un 
itage de rez-de-chaussee ; — deux bains. 

En dehors du grand palais, mais dans la mime enceinte, on comptait huit palais particw 
liers ou grands idifiees : la Magnaure, le Boucolion, le Porphyre, le Pentacoubouclon, VAetos, 
le Trisor, le Oardemeuble imperial et le Garde-meuble de la Nouvelle-Basilique ; enfin un 
vaste carrousel et un port sur la Propontide. Cette enceinte du palais imperial couvrait une 
superfine depris de 400,000 mitres; espace wn peu plus grand que celuvsur lequel i Hen- 
dent le Louvre et les Tuileries, bdtiments, cours, carrousel etjardin compris. 
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with marble mosaics representing animals of all kinds, probably hunt- 
ing-scenes : in the hall Kamilas was the representation of a banquet, 
with persons eating fruit. The apartment called Mesopatos had the 
walls of its upper story decorated with trees and other ornaments 
executed in green marble on a gold ground. The pavement of the 
Mousikos hall was a mosaic reproducing a flowery field with such per- 
fection and harmony as to have given rise to this name. 

The Justinianos gallery, already mentioned, led to a magnificent hall, 
the Triclinium of the Nineteen Couches, whose vaults were made over 
after the designs of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenetos, its 
octagonal panels being decorated, probably with a floral decoration in 
mosaic on a gold ground. 35 At the entrance of the palace proper was 
a narthex or Triconcha, so called on account of its three apses made 
in imitation of the great apse of Santa Sophia, and whose many-colored 
marbles indicate with certainty the existence of wall-mosaics. Many 
of the mosaics in the halls of this imperial palace are difficult to date. 
For example, we know that Justin II ("f 578), nephew of Justinian, 
built the great octagonal Throne-room, the Chrysotriklinion, the most 
sumptuous part of the entire building, erected on the model of the 
church of SS. Sergios and Bacchos. It had three apses, and was 
covered by a dome pierced with sixteen windows, under which was a 
gallery. Both walls and vaults were decorated with mosaics on a gold 
ground. Their subjects are not known, but Labarte and Didron con- 
jecture that they represented the heroes and history of the Empire. It 
is even uncertain whether they belong to the reign of Justin II, or to 
that of Constantine Porphyrogenetos, four hundred years later. To 
the Chrysotriklinion led a gallery called " of the Forty Saints," on 
whose walls must have been figured, in mosaic, the forty soldier- 
martyrs of Sebaste. But, one thing is certain, in the main apse of the 
Chrysotriklinion, above the Emperor's throne, was a colossal figure of 
Christ enthroned, before which the Emperor always prostrated him- 
self before taking his seat. The other great Hall of Reception, the 
Magnaura, in the form of a basilica with side-aisles, was decorated 
by Theophilos (-f- 842), and could hardly have been without mosaics. 
The Tzykanisterion, Constantinople. — In the middle of the ninth 
century, the emperor Michael III added a vaulted hall with mosaics to 
the place for public games called the Tzykanisterion or Gymnasion. 39 

35 Labaete, Le Palais imperial, p. 54. 

38 CODINXJS, op. eit., pp. 81-82 : rb Si ardiKoy rb rpovWarbv ?KT«r<r. The barbarous 
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Palace of Basil the Macedonian at Constantinople. — This com- 
mencement of revival bloomed out under Basil the Macedonian (867- 
86), the great patron of art. His son Constantine describes in detail 37 
the important mosaics decorating the halls and galleries of Basil's 
palace, called Kenourgum, added to the south of the Chrysotriklinion : it 
has also been reproduced by Labarte, who, it may be here remarked, was 
a strong advocate of Byzantine art, and did much to decrease the odium 
unjustly attached to it. 38 Constantine thus describes the Dining-hall : 
" The entire hall, from the top of the columns to the vault, is adorned, 
as is also the eastern dome, with a beautiful mosaic representing the 
author of the work (the Emperor Basil) enthroned in the midst of the 
generals who shared the labors of his campaigns, and who are offering 
to him the cities he has conquered. Just above, on the vault, are repro- 
duced the herculean military exploits of the Emperor ; his labors for the 
happiness of his subjects, his efforts on the field of battle, and the victories 
granted to him by God." w From this hall a vestibule, whose walls were 
covered with elaborate mosaic-compositions, led into the imperial Bed- 
chamber. This room contained every variety of work in mosaic : the 
pavement with its peacock and eagles of colored marbles ; the lower dado 
with its fresh decoration of flowers in glass-mosaic ; the upper walls 
with their pictures on a gold ground representing the Emperor, the Em- 
press Eudoxia, and their children, in imperial costume. Constantine 
Porphyrogenetos himself covered with mosaics the Oratory of St. Paul 
in the small neighboring palace called Pentakoubouldon. 

Baths of Blacherne, Constantinople. — A century later, the emperor 
Basil Junior (976-1025) demolished the ancient baths of the Bla- 
cherne, so well known ever since the days of Constantine, and, in 
rebuilding them, covered their walls with mosaics. 40 At this time, 
mosaic-painting was in high favor, and, judging from the numerous 
ecclesiastical works of the xi and xn centuries, we may infer that the 
palaces and other secular buildings were not devoid of this the most 
favorite form of Byzantine decoration. 

word TCvKavta-riiptov is explained as having the same meaning as (rtpaipurr-lipiov, that 
is, a place for playing ball. 

• 7 ConstANTini Imp., Historia de vita . . Basilii Imp. (ap. Script, post Theoph.) : ed. 
Bonn, p. 321 sqq, §78. 

38 Labarte, Les Arts industrids, I, 54 sqq ; Le Palais imperial, etc. 

39 Constantini Pobphyrogeneti, De Basil. Maced., etc., 1. v. 

40 Bandtjbi, Imp. Or., Anon, in lib. II. 40 ; Codinus, Excerpta de antiq. Const. : ed. 
Bonn, p. 128. 
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Palaces of Manuel Komnenos, Constantinople. — Finally, among 
the last works executed before the fatal capture of Constantinople by 
the Latins, are the palaces of Manuel Komnenos (1143-80). Both 
in the ancient imperial palace and in the palace of the Blacherne he 
caused to be executed, in several halls, mosaic-compositions representing 
his wars and other acts of his reign. 41 Much interesting material re- 
garding these imperial palaces, their history and decoration, has been 
given by M. Paspate in his recent publication, The Byzantine palaces 
(op. cit.), in which he give's us the results of his own patient investi- 
gations among the scanty Byzantine ruins of Constantinople (cf. J. T. 
Bent, Byzantine Palaces, in English Historical Review, July, 1887). 

Thus, we find that, from the beginning to the close of its history, 
Byzantine art retained a large secular element, very noticeable in the 
mosaic-painti ngs. 

ECCLESIASTICAL MOSAICS. 

To return to a general consideration of the lost mosaics of the East, 
there are several principal authorities whose writings contain important 
evidence on this subject. For Palestine, we have several of the Itiner- 
aria written by travellers to the Holy Land between the iv and the 
xi centuries, and, later, the precious account of Quaresimus ; for Con- 
stantinople, the Byzantine texts collected in Banduri, Imperium Orien- 
tate, and Du Cange, Oonstantinopolis Christiana, and, for the rest of the 
East, Terzi's Siria Sacra, and Pococke's Description. Terzi was a Cath- 
olic missionary of the xvn century, who travelled extensively through- 
out the East and whose book (Siria Sacra) is not nearly so well known 
as it should be. Pococke's travels took place in the latter half of the last 
century, and are a recognized authority. Also, of capital importance 
for the mosaics of Constantinople is the description of Clavijo, 42 am- 
bassador of Spain to the Byzantine Court in 1404. He gives us a 
picture of the churches of Constantinople that had survived the many 
disastrous fires, especially those of the siege of 1204, and the barbarous 
pillage by the Latin Crusaders. The main difficulty is to make a 
critical use of the material afforded by these writers. All are lacking 
in any knowledge of the subject, and their descriptions are seldom 

4 ' LabAETe, Le Palais, and Les Arts industrids, passim. 

42 Historia del gran Tamorlan. Ilinerario y enaraeion del viage, y relaeim de la embajada, 
que Ruy Gonzales de Cxavijo, etc. : Sevilla, 1582. The part relating to the churches 
of Constantinople has been translated into French by Merimee in his Etudes sur les 
Arts au Moyen Age : Paris, 1875, pp. 305-37. 
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precise enough to enable an archaeologist to attach to the work an ap- 
proximate date. Some monuments, though not many, are known to 
us from early Byzantine writers, such as Joannes Malalas, Photios, 
Constantine Porphyrogenetos, Niketas, Joannes Lydus. 

Though it is hardly possible to form a positive opinion in view of 
the desultory evidence we possess, it seems probable that mosaic-paint- 
ing was even more generally used in the East than in the West, though 
we know so much less about its monuments, as, in its origin and by 
its character, it was eminently a Byzantine art. For this lack of 
information there are three reasons. We possess, for the East, no such 
documents as the Idber JPontifaalis of Roma, and that of Ravenna. 
The destruction of monuments in the East by earthquake, fire and 
conquest has been so great as to leave but scanty remains from the early 
Middle Ages : over a hundred and fifty earthquakes are registered for 
the city of Constantinople alone before the Turkish conquest, and the 
■destructive nature of the terrible fires is attested by many graphic con- 
temporary accounts. Finally, in addition to all this, we must take 
into account the sweeping results of the Mohammedan conquest, which 
early cut off whole provinces and stopped their artistic growth, which 
converted nearly every church into a mosque, and destroyed or covered 
with plaster their figured decoration, as contrary to the rules of Mo- 
hammedan worship. The Western churches themselves, where built 
under Byzantine influence, like San Vitale at Ravenna, San Marco at 
Venezia, and the churches of Sicily, are proofs of the greater prepon- 
derance of this branch of painting ; for, while, after the fifth century, 
the mosaics in Western churches were confined to the facade and apse, 
in the East they spread also over domes and walls. 43 Their use in 
secular buildings, so common in the Byzantine Empire, was unknown 
in Europe — the only instance that occurs to me, the palace of Theodoric 
at Ravenna, being clearly an imitation. Even in details, the greater 
use of mosaics in the Orient is visible. In Tunisia, for instance, the 
ruins of churches of the fifth and sixth centuries show that such objects 
as baptismal fonts and tomb-slabs were quite generally ornamented 
with a mosaic incrustation. 

Byzantine mosaics may be classified under four periods. The first 
begins with Constantine, and is almost identical in character over the 
whole empire. In the second period, beginning under Justinian in 

" There are now more Byzantine mosaics in the West than in the East : but my 
remarks cannot extend to these well-known works. 
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the sixth century, mosaic-painting in the East, leaving the Roman, 
type, assumes a more distinctly Greek character, and is refined and 
even more classic than before. After a slight decadence, a third period 
begins, in the ninth century, with Basil the Macedonian, under whom 
art again takes up classic traditions in a more modified form, though 
we see a beginning of the severe and ascetic style which afterward 
becomes prevalent. The fourth period, under the Komnenoi of the 
twelfth century is one of decadence : the grace and classic character of 
former times is lost, art becomes fossilized, the figures are elongated, 
and become stiff and severe. This classification into periods is con- 
venient, but somewhat arbitrary : a purely Greek style appears even 
before Justinian, and the decadence begins before the Komnenoi and 
may be discovered in mosaics of the beginning of the eleventh century 
that show no traces of the revival under Basil. A rigorous classification 
will not be possible until Eastern mosaics are better known to us from 
photographs and drawings, or from personal examination. 

The churches built in the East by Constantine the Great probably 
contained mosaics, as did his churches in the West. This seems to be 
proved for the following churches : Ch. of the Apostles and Ch. of 
St. Stephen, Constantinople ; Bas. of the Nativity, Bethlehem ; Ch. 
of Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem : while for other buildings, like the 
octagonal Basilica Aurea at Antioch, and the Basilica of Paulinus at 
Tyre, there are no proofs, but a balance of probability. 

Ch. of the Apostles. Constantinople. — Eusebios, in his description 
of the Constantinian Church of the Apostles (Eccles. Hist, lib. ix. ch.. 
58), thus speaks of the wall-mosaics : " he revetted it magnificently with 
different stones, from the ground to the ceiling." Hedestined thischurch 
for the imperial mausoleum, and would naturally have lavished on it 
all the resources of art. 

Ch. of St. Stephen, Constantinople. — It was also a tradition among 
Byzantine antiquaries, that the church of St. Stephen near Sigma,, 
built by this Emperor, was adorned with mosaics which, together with 
the columns, were removed and used by Leo I (457-74) in the con- 
struction of the church of All Saints. 44 

44 Georgii Codini, Exeerpta de Antiguitatibus Comtantinopolitanis : Bonn, 1843, p. 
126 : rbv &yiov ~Sr€<payoy rhv irXT}<riov rov ~Siyfiaros 6 ficyas Kay<Trayr?yos ^Krttrey, <5 Se 
&a<ri\cbs Aeaiv d <pt\6trotpos ifffdKpvve tovtov, Kal t^v V\7]v iratrav, rb. re [lapixapa koI 
iclovas kcll rks XP V(T & S if^'Sos, aneBero els robs aylovs irdvras, flirov Ketrai rk Ktltpava rov 
aylov 'Ivaiclov. This is contradicted by Bandubi (p. 484), in his commentary on. 
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Basilica of the Nativity, Bethlehem. — At Bethlehem the Empress 
Helena built the Basilica of the Nativity, which still remains, one 
of the most precious examples of early Christian architecture. It 
retains a number of mosaics, but these are mediaeval, and probably 
replaced the early Constantinian mosaics. The existence of these ear- 
lier mosaics is made almost certain by the following ancient tradition : 
when Chosroes, King of Persia (591-628) conquered Palestine, his 
troops spared this church because, in gazing at the mosaic-composition 
on the facade representing the Adoration of the Magi, they recognized 
their own national costume in that of the Wise Men from the East. 45 

Ch. of Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. — The wording of Eusebios' des- 
cription (Life of Oonstantine, § 30-40) does not make it certain whether 
the marbles of different colors that covered the walls were slabs cut 
in geometric forms alone, or whether the upper section was decorated 
with figured mosaics. 

Basilicas of Antioch. — Later in the century, we hear of a group of 
four basilicas erected in the forum of Antioch by the Emperor Valens 
(364-79), and which, the historian Malalas (lib. xiv) tells us, were 
decorated with mosaics and many-colored marbles. The same writer 
says that the prefect Anatolios, in building the basilica in Antioch 
called by his name and surnamed " the luminous " (hd<f>a>To<;), placed 
in it the inscription in mosaic "Epyov ®eoBo<riov Bao-tXeo?, and above 
it the figures of the two emperors, Theodosios II and Valentinian III. 

Ch. of St. John, Constantinople. — The church of St. John in Eb- 
domo is known to have been built by Theodosios, but there is nothing 
to show that the mosaics which Clavijo (opus tit. p. 307) admired there 
in 1404 belonged to this early period. Still, though they may be a later 
addition, it is as well to mention them here. The building itself is in 
the early style, with porch and atrium : above the entrance to the porch 
was a figure of Saint John, while its vaults and walls were covered 
with mosaics. The circular or octagonal church itself had both dome 
and walls covered, the central figure in the cupola being that of Christ. 

Ch. of the Virgin ad Blachernas, Constantinople. — In the middle 
of the fifth century, the church of the Virgin in the Blachernian 
quarter was erected by Marcianus and Pulcheria, in honor of a mira- 

Book I of the Antiquitates Constantin., who says that the Church of All the Saints near 
the Ch. of the Apostles existed before the time of Leo I. 
46 Bayet, Becherches pour servir, etc. 
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cle-working image of the Virgin. 46 Its mosaics are described by the 
Byzantine author of the life" of S. Stephen the Younger (Mont- 
faucon, Anal.gr.: Paris, 1688, pp. 453-4). After speaking of the 
paintings, representing the entire life of Christ, which covered the upper 
part of the side walls, the author adds a description of the dado of 
mosaics placed below them : . . . ical opveoa-Koirelov t^? eK/ckr/crta? 
eiroirjaev BevBpa ical opvea iravrola OrjpiaTe ical aXXa riva iyicvicXia 
8ia Ki<rcro<l>vWG)v yepdvavre ical Koptov&v ical rawvcov ravTTjv irepi- 
fjLovo-axras eSeiljev. 4,7 This landscape of trees and plants, in which ani- 
mals and birds, like cranes, crows, and peacocks are running in the 
fields, or flying among the foliage, reminds one of similar scenes spoken 
of in writers of the fourth and fifth centuries as executed in mosaic or 
fresco : however unsuitable for a church they may seem to us, they 
did not then appear out of place. In another place (i, 588), Garrucci 
remarks of Constantine Kopronymos (741-75) : La basilica dette Bla- 
cherne ornata da 8. Pulcheria di musaici esprimenii la vita di Qrislo,fu 
imbrattata di ealce e coperta d'intonico, sul quale fece egli dipingere 
piante,jwri ed uccetti. There seems to be a confusion, here, between the 
frescos of the life of Christ and the mosaics below, for the Greek text 
clearly speaks of frescos. This discrepancy can be reconciled, I be- 
lieve, by granting the church to have been rebuilt and decorated with 
mosaics by Justinian. 48 Prokopios describes the Church of the Virgin 
ad Blachernas as one of the most interesting erected by Justinian, be- 
fore the death of Justin ; and John of Damascus, when he says that 
Constantine Kopronymos destroyed its mosaics, which represented 
New-Testament scenes, doubtless referred to mosaics executed at the 
time of Justinian's restoration, for Prokopios' assertion, that he actually 
built the church, instead of restoring it, must be taken cum grano. 49 
The church suffered severely from fire in 1070, and its restoration 
lasted seven years. Clavijo describes it only a few years before its 
final destruction in 1434 (M£rim£e, op. cit., p. 330). 

48 CoDINUS, op. cit, p. 95 : rbv vabv rbv iiiyav t£>v R\ax*pvmv MapKiavbs Kal IIouA.- 
X«pfa ayiiyeipay, Koa-^a-avTes airbv Sitk vo\vre\wy /j.ap/xdpav «a! xoikI\wv. 

47 Gasrucci, Storia delP arte cristiana, I, pp. 508-9 ; Anon, apud Bandubi, op. cit. 

48 Dc Castge in his Constantinopolis Christiana, 1. IV, pp. 55-6, remarks : Aedem vero 
peiparae Blachernianum a Pulcheria Augusta primum aedificatam scribunt passim scrip- 
tores Byzantini. Hanc postmodum de novo instauravil Justinus Senior. Denique solo terms 
incensum fuisse sub Romano Diogene, restauratum postmodum, novis ornamentis et nova 
aedificiorum aecesswne auxit mire Andronicus Senior. 

49 Hubsch, Monuments de I' architecture chrUienne: Paris, 1866, p. 75. 
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Ch. of St. Polyeuktes, Constantinople. — A little later, the church of 
St. Polyeuktes was built by Juliana Anicia, 50 daughter of the ephem- 
eral emperor Olybrius (472) : it was built in four years by architects 
sent from Rome, and contained a mosaic, the inscription of which is 
preserved in the Anthology? 1 This inscription shows the subject to 
have been the unusual one of the conversion and baptism of Constan- 
tine, portrayed, probably, according to that legendary belief prevalent 
in the Middle Ages which maintained that Pope Sylvester cured Con- 
stantine of leprosy by converting and baptizing him in Rome. 52 

Mosaic-painting was greatly developed in the sixth century under 
Justinian and his immediate successors, and was employed to decorate 
a host of basilicas and palaces in the capital and other large cities of 
the empire. Some of these works have remained, as in Santa Sophia 
at Constantinople, Sta. Sophia at Salonica, and the church of the 
Transfiguration on Mt. Sinai. In the great Santa Sophia it is not 
perfectly easy to distinguish what belongs to the time of Justinian, 
what to the reign of Basil the Macedonian ; and, so long as the church 
continues to be a mosque, we cannot be certain how much remains of 
the work of the sixth century. Many of the mosaics of this period 
were destroyed by the Iconoclasts, especially by Constantine Kopro- 
nymos. Paulus Silentiarius speaks of the mosaics of Sta. Sophia ; 
but Prokopios, although in speaking of other buildings he uses terms 
that indicate the existence of mosaics, is unfortunately too sparing of 
details to be more precise. 

Gaza, Basilicas. — The universal use of mosaics is certified, for in- 
stance, by such texts as the sermon preached at Gaza, under Justin- 
ian, by Coricius, in which he describes two basilicas built there by 
Marcian, bishop of Gaza. 53 The first, dedicated to St. Sergios, had 
its vaults, arches and apses covered with mosaics on a gold ground. 
The subject of the mosaic of the central apse was the Virgin and 
Child surrounded by a choir of saints. The second basilica, dedicated 

ao Another account asserts this church to have been erected by Juliana, daughter 
of Valentinianus and sister-in-law of Theodosios : anon. ap. Banduki; Codinos, p. 91. 

01 Ed. Jacobs, t. I, p. 8 : "'Kvff ?va na\ ypa<pl$ov Upoov (nrep &vrvyos avKrjs | %<rriv ISuy 
fieya Bavfia, iroX6<ppova Kovaravr'tvov \ iras irpoipvyiov etSwAa, Sei/fidx " ttrfittrt Kloariv \ teal 
TpidSos (pdos stptv 4v VSaffi yvia KaO^pas. 

6 * Frothingham, L' Omelia di Giaeomo di Sarug ml battesimo di Costantino impera- 
tore: Eoma, 1883 {Accad. dei Lincei). 

61 Condi Gazaei orationes : ed. Boissonade, Paris, 1845 : Oratio in Marcianum. Of. 
HtiBSCH, op. eit., pp. 80-1. 
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to St. Stephen, had a similar decoration. Coricius mentions figures 
of St. Stephen and John the Baptist as being on the right and left of 
the apse. The side-aisles were vaulted and ornamented with mosaics, 
which seem to have had figured scenes above, on the second story, and 
a water-scene below, which the author describes as follows : " I was 
about to forget the Nile. It is not the representation of a river as 
painters usually execute it [i. e., as a human figure]. The river is here 
shown with its waves in motion, and with all its details, and the green 
banks. All kinds of birds are to be seen ; some swimming or bath- 
ing in the water, others hopping on the sward." 

Ch. of St. Michael. — Procopios seems to indicate the existence of 
mosaics (p. 30 of Engl, transl.) in the Church of St. Michael in Ancvplo, 
when he says that "a great quantity of gold is everywhere spread over 
the church ; " though we must avoid confusing with mosaics the gilt 
coffered ceilings, which, however, were not used by Justinian. 

Basilicas of Damascus. — Damascus and Antioch were, after the cap- 
ital, the greatest cities of the Empire. The basilicas of Damascus were 
built on a scale of great magnificence. The Emperor Heraklios (610- 
40) dedicated to St. Zacharias an immense basilica whose interior was 
supported by sixty columns and still has an ornamental-mosaic decora- 
tion of blue cubes on a gold ground. The figured mosaics were doubt- 
less destroyed or covered up by the Mussulmans when they converted 
the church into a mosque. To a still earlier date seem to have belonged 
the mosaics of the former basilica of John the Baptist, now the great 
mosque : a few still remain. De Vogue, in his Voyage au Mont Athos, 
writes that he remarked some very ancient and well-preserved mosaics 
both on the wall of the mosque itself and in the former baptistery, 
placed in the atrium (of. Kee Poetee, Damascus, p. 24). Those in 
the mosque of Malek Daher, seen by both De Vogue and Ker Porter, 
may not be Christian but Arabian. 

Mosaics of Phokas. — A number of mosaics were executed in Constan- 
tinople under the reign of Phokas (602-10). He erected to his patron- 
saint a church which he left unfinished : it was vaulted and adorned 
with mosaics by Heraklios who dedicated it to St. John the Evangelist. 54 
Phokas also built a baptistery in which he placed some mosaics. 

The fact of a general attempt by the Iconoclasts (fortunately incom- 
plete) to destroy the mosaics of the churches throughout the empire is 
quite certain. Reference is made to some such plan being attempted 

M -lnon. apud Banduki, op. eti. 
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in 768, under Constantine Kopronymos, by the Patriarch Niketas. 
This is reported by the Patriarch Nikephoros in his De Rebus post 
Maurioium gestis. 55 

Mosaics among the Arabs. — The Arab Khalifs, in the construction 
of their palaces and mosques, felt the need of so suitable an architectural 
ornament as mosaic, and repeatedly sent to Constantinople requests for 
mosaicists. Thus, when a mosque at Damascus was built (705-17), the 
mosaic ornamentation was executed by Greek mosaicists, and others were 
sent, at the request of the Khalif Abdurrahman, to assist in the orna- 
mentation of the mosque of Cordova. 

Chalke, Constantinople. — One of the worst Iconoclastic acts of Leo 
the Isaurian was his profanation and destruction of the bronze figure 
of Christ placed in the Chalke of the imperial palace by the Emperor 
Constantine. Pope Gregory heard of it, though inaccurately, and wrote 
reprovingly. In order to repair this outrage, the Empress Eirene 
(797-801) placed in the same position a mosaic image of Christ (Ban- 
dxjri, op. cit. ; Codintjs, op. tit, p. 77). 

Mosaics of Basil the Macedonian. — Under the emperor Basil the 
Macedonian (867-86), as noticed, a renaissance of the art of mosaic 
took place, assisted by the necessity to restore the mosaics in all the 
churches where they had been destroyed by the Iconoclasts. The most 
important work of the kind executed under his reign was, without 
doubt, the mosaic decoration of the New Church of the Virgin. The 
mosaics entirely filled its five cupolas and a portion of the walls. The 
Patriarch Photios, who lived at that time, has left us a detailed descrip- 
tion of these mosaics (ap. Banduei), which has been quoted by Labarte 
(Le Palais imperial, loe. cit.) : " The vault of the church, composed of 
five domes, is as brilliant as the starry heaven, with gold and figures. 
In the principal dome is the figure of Christ : . . in the circular compart- 
ments (drum) are seen a crowd of angels grouped around their Master. 
In the apse . . is the figure of the Virgin (as an Orante) . . A choir 
of apostles, martyrs, prophets and patriarchs fill and embellish the 
entire church." Two chapels were attached to the church, that dedi- 
cated to Elias Thesbites having a mosaic in its vault. Two galleries, 
like cloisters, joined the church to other buildings, and their vaults had 

68 After speaking of his restoration of certain buildings, he goes on to say that he 
destroyed, in all the chapels used as stations in religious processions, all the images 
of Christ and the Saints in mosaic or encaustic painting (S<ck rj,r)<plSay xpwow «<»! 
Kripoxirov 0\ijs elnovoypa<pias aire£v<re). 

2 
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mosaics representing the sufferings and combats of the martyrs. Other 
mosaics were placed by Basil in Santa Sophia. To his reign may be 
attributed the extensive mosaics seen in the Church of the Virgin hi irijyy 
by Clavijo (op. cit.) and described by him somewhat in detail. The 
church was built by Justinian, 56 made over by Eirene and Constantine r 
and embellished by Basil. The church is spoken of by Clavijo as cir- 
cular with centre and aisles all covered by a cupola filled with mosaics. 
Among other mosaics in the cloister was a tree of Jesse : in the refec- 
tory the vault and walls are covered with subjects representing all the 
incidents in the life of Christ. 57 

Ch. of St. John, Constantinople. — Another church described by Cla- 
vijo is that of St. John, though which of the many dedicated to John 
the Baptist and John the Evangelist cannot be made out. The build- 
ing itself seems ancient, as it retains the atrium. The circular church 
must have had considerable size, as it had three aisles around the cen- 
tral part, and galleries above these aisles. The cupola and walls of 
the church, and the vaults and walls of the galleries, were all covered 
with mosaics, as were the walls of a chapel. A singular circumstance, 
and one which would lead one to fix on rather a late date, is that, in 
a mosaic of the Last Supper in the refectory, Christ was represented 
seated at table with his disciples, instead of reclining. 58 

"Consult, for the history of the church, Garbucci, op. cit. I, 541. 

67 The following is the passage in Clavijo, in Merimee's translation (op. cit. pp. 
310-15) : . . le corps de t eglise, du cdte du dehors, est tout imagl oVimages et de figures de 
toutes fagons, riches et faietieemenl travaitlees d or, azur et autres couleurs. . . . Laditesalle 
(ronde) est bordee tout autour de trois nefs qui s'yjoignent, et le del couvre tout ensemble, 
salle et -nefs, et est ouvre fort riehement de mosdique . . . Et hors de I'tglise il y avait un 
cloitre o?ceuvre tris-beUe raec beaucoup de belles histoires. Et y avail-on figuri la verge de 
Jesse. . c'etait oyuvre de mosaique tant merveilleusement riche et artistement travaillee, que 
celui qui I'a vue n'en a pas vu d? autre si merveiileuse. . . Un rifectoire, tres-large et haut 
. . . le del etait tout d'ceuvre de mosaique, et sur les parois on voyait histories en oeuvre de 
mosaique de beaux traits de Phistoire sainte depuis que I'ange saint Gabriel salua la Vierge 
sainte Marie, jusqu'd la naissance de Jesus-Christ, Notre-Seigneur, puis comme il aMa par 
le monde avec ses disciples, et toute la suite de sa bienheureuse vie, jusqu'd ce qu'ilfut crudfii. 

68 Clavijo, op. cit., pp. 315-16 : une autre eglise quis'appelle Saint- Jean; c'est un monas- 
ters . . . Au corps del' fylise, lequel est comme une salle ronde sans coins, tres-haute, et est bor- 
dee de trois grandes nefs qui sont couvertes d'un del, les nefs et la salle . . etle del de la 
salle et des nefs, ensemble les parois, sont d'ceuvre de mosaique trap riehement travaillee a 
tout beaucoup d'hiMoires . . . lesdites nefs ont une galerie Uevee . .Etle del et les parois 
sont d'ceuvre de mosaique . . . et hors du corps de I' eglise, il y avait une chapelle merveil- 
leusement belle et ornee d tout oeuvre de mosaique, oil se voyait tres-richement pourtraMe 
Vimage de sainte Marie, et bien semblait que cefut en son honneur et reverence quefut bdtie 
la chapelle susdite. . . Et sur les parois du rifectoire virent historie en mosaique le mysth-e 
dujeudi de la Cene, comme Notre-Seigneur Jesus-Christ etait assis & table avec ses disdples* 
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Church of the Virgin of Dessetria. — The same writer also mentions 
(p. 333) the existence of mosaics in the Church of the Virgin called 
" of Dessetria." 

A great part of the Byzantine mosaics of the X and XI centuries 
have been preserved, and literary notices of those that have been de- 
stroyed become much more infrequent. 

Ch. of St. George in Mangana. — In the middle of the xi century, the 
emperor Constantine Monomachos (1042-53) erected the church of S. 
George in Mangana, described by Clavijo (M£kim£e, pp. 328-29 ; and 
Banduri, op. cit.), which he decorated with mosaic-paintings, including 
a large figure of Christ, probably in the apse, and a representation of 
the Ascension, and one of the Etimacia or Pentecost. 89 

Churches of Palestine. — During the Crusades, many of the churches 
of Palestine received mosaics executed by Byzantine artists. Some of 
these remain (see previous list), while others have gone to ruin, as, for 
example, those of the Ch. of 8. Anna at Jerusalem, which, when Terzi 
(1. n) saw it, was full of mosaics. It may be well to speak, here, of 
one or two more mosaics mentioned by Terzi. At Samaria, in the 
Ch. of John the Baptist, the small cupola (baldacchino) over the altar 
had a mosaic on a gold ground. At Arimathea, the Ch. of John the 
Baptist is reported by him to have three naves, adorned with porticos 
having friezes and arabesques in ancient mosaic. 

Although the Crusaders used a thoroughly French style of transi- 
tional architecture, in the churches which they built in Palestine during 
the twelfth century, they were strongly influenced by Oriental art, both 
Byzantine and Saracenic. , This is especially shown in their lavish use 
of mosaic-painting, for which they employed Byzantine artists exclu- 
sively : the Greek mosaicist Ephrem signed his name to one of the 
mosaics executed by him in the Basilica of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
and the fact is equally evident in those of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, for the style is purely Byzantine though the greater part of the 

59 Clavijo, op. cit., p. 328-29 : Et le meme jour lesdits amba&sadeurs allerent voir une 
autre fglise qui a nom Saint-George . . le corps de I'eglise est trhs-Uevi et tout convert de 
mosaique, el Von y voit la representation de Notre-Seigneur Jesus-Christ quand U monta au 
del. Le pavS de ladite eglise est aussi merveilleusement travaille, etant couvert de dalles de 
porphire et de jaspe de plusieurs eouleurs ; et y voit-on force entrelaes tr$s-<Ulicats, comme 
aussi sur les parois. Et au milieu du del de ladite tglise on voit figuri Dim, le Fire, en 
face de VentrUe, en osuvre de mosaique. Ensemble est figuree la vraie croix, que montre un 
ange, entre les nuages du del, aux apdtres, ce pendant que descend sur eux le Saint-Esprit 
en figure defeu, et le tout en ceuvre de mosaique merveilleusement travailMe. 
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inscriptions that accompany and explain them are in Latin. In both 
of these churches there was a complete cycle of mosaic-paintings, of 
which only a few remnants have survived. There were certainly mo- 
saics already existing in some of the churches of Palestine on the arri- 
val of the Crusaders, though most had been destroyed by the Persians 
and Mohammedans. Those of the Monastery of the Holy Gross still 
exist. Another, in the apse of the Church of the Ascension on the 
Mt. of Olives, is described by John of Wirtzburg. 60 Speaking of the 
day of Pentecost, he says : quod adhuc in eodem loco pictura extante de 
musivo opere in sanctuario, abside ejusdem eccksiae, demonstrator; nam 
ibi duodenarnus apostohvum numerus cum ipsorum imaginibus, spiritu 
sancto in forma ignearum linguarum ad capita singulorum discendente, 
per similitudinem picturae continetur, cum tali epigrammate: Foetus est 
repente de coelo sonus advenientis, etc. The date of John of Wirtzburg's 
visit is 1165: the church which the Crusaders built there was de- 
stroyed in 1187. De Vogfi6 speaks of the rotonda of the early church 
as built by Modestus (c. 604). It was destroyed before the twelfth 
century, but, as De VogiiS remarks, the apse was saved, and the mo- 
saic may have remained from the early church, though the Latin in- 
scription would indicate an origin posterior to the Conquest. 

Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem. — The Mosque of Omar, converted into 
a church by the Crusaders, was decorated on the inside and outside 
with mosaics which have gradually perished, those on the outer walls 
being replaced by enamelled tiles. John of Wirtzburg says : 61 Idem vero 
Templum Domini, miro tabulatu marmoreo intus et exterius a quocunque 
exstructum, formam habet rotundam decentem, immo circulariter octogo- 
nam . . . habens parietem de optimo musivo opere exterius adornatum 
usque ad medietaiem ejus ; nam reliqua pars est de marmoreis lapidibus. 
He carefully transcribes the inscriptions that accompanied the mosaic- 
pictures of the interior, from which we learn some of the subjects: the 
Presentation of the Virgin ; Christ expelling the money-changers from 
the Temple; Christ offered up on a stone, like Isaac; Jacob's ladder; 
Christ and the woman taken in adultery; the annunciation to Zacha- 
rias ; several figures of Christ, over the doors. 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. — It is well known that, 
when the Crusaders rebuilt the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its 
circular body to which was added a long choir-nave, they covered the 

60 Tobleb, Deseripliones Terras Sanetae ex Samdo VIII, IX, XII et XV: 1874, p. 157. 
" Op.cit.:cf.YoGU&,LesEglises,etc.,v.%&Z; Tobler, Descr. Terrae Sanctae,pp.U9-'H. 
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walls and vaults with mosaics. A description is given both in John of 
Wirtzburg and in Quaresimus, 62 with whose assistance we can form some 
idea of their extent. They represented the testimony of the prophets 
regarding Christ, i. e., the events in the Old Testament that prefigured 
Him, and also Christ's life on earth, especially His passion, burial, and 
resurrection. John of Wirtzburg thus describes the Descent into Hades, 
placed over the high altar, in the new part of the church : picturain opere 
musivo. Qmtinetur enim in ea imago Christi, seris confractis inferni, re- 
surgentis, antiquum patrem nostrum Adam inde extraherdis. 

Basilica of the Nativity, Bethlehem. — The mosaics of this church 
were preserved better than all others, up to quite a late date. They 
were described by John Phokas at the close of the twelfth century : in 
the seventeenth, Quaresimus saw them, in part destroyed, and describes 
them very fully (n, p. 645) : Ciatnpini copied him at the close of the 
century and published a drawing of a part of the mosaic of one of the 
walls of the central nave, sent to him from Jerusalem (c/. De Vogue, 
p. 66 sqq.). It is hardly necessary here to mention them with any de- 
gree of fullness. The entire New Testament was represented. But 
most unusual and interesting was a series of pictures on the main wall 
representing the various (Ecumenical Councils of the Church, from 
the beginning, each with its attendant angel. The arrangement was 
as follows. The inner wall of the facade was covered with a representa- 
tion of the Tree of Jesse. The eleven bays of the nave had mosaics 
arranged as follows : (1) a row of half-figures representing the gene- 
alogy of Christ ; (2) a series of subjects with double arcades or domed 
porticos with an altar, above which was a long inscription containing a 
rSsumi of the decrees of each Council ; (3) a frieze of leaf-and-scroll 
work ; (4) a row of angels ; (5) a second frieze like the first. The scenes 
from the New Testament were placed in the three apses, the transepts, 
and on the walls of the choir, as well as in the crypt. The well-known 
inscription says that Ephrem, painter and mosaicist, finished the work 
in the reign of Manuel Komnenos (+1180). 

The last we hear concerning mosaics in the East is the order of the 
emperor Isaac Angelos (1185-95) to repair the injured mosaics through- 
out the whole Empire ; and, finally, the repairs and additions made to 
the mosaics of Santa Sophia by John Palaiologos in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

* J Qtjabesimtjs, op. eit., n, p. 368 sqq ; John of Wibtzbubq, op. tit., ap. Toblek, 
p. 147 sqq ; Vogui;, Let Eglises, ete., p. 188 sqq. 
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Portable Mosaics. — In the list of extant late-Byzantine mosaics, I 
enumerated a number of small portable mosaic-tablets still existing in 
public and private collections, in churches, etc. The examples, use and 
character of this interesting branch of the art are discussed in detail by 
M. Eugene Miintz in his able paper, Les Mosdiques Byzantines porta- 
tives (Bulletin Monumental, 1886, No. 3, p. 226 sqq.) : and, in Les Col- 
lections des Medicis au XV siecle, 1888, he publishes the inventories of 
Piero di Cosmo de' Medici (1465) and Lorenzo de' Medici (1492), in 
which were enumerated, respectively, six and nine of these Greek mo- 
saic-tablets, the subjects of which are mentioned. A number of other 
inventories of the xv, xvi and xvn centuries contain descriptions of 
many such tablets, which were evidently great favorites with collectors, 
after the conquest of Constantinople in 1204 made them known to 
Europe. 
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